the probable consequences. We all know the evils that arose under the opposite policy, by which almost every subordinate official had it within his power to upset the most carefully prepared plans for observing created compacts. We do not refer in this to the Illinois Central, which, thanks to its good management, has not been troubled in that way; but to the generally prevailing principle, up to the beginning of the present year, on most Western roads.
The evil was a crying one and had to be redressed, and there was no point on which the bankers and presidents were more strenuous than that there must be reform in this respect, and that subordinates must be shorn of the power of disturbing rates. Of course, in the Illinois Central case the circumstances were peculiar. Mr. Jeffery is not to be classed in the category of subordinate officials. His character and position, his great ability and practical services, and the fact that he had so signally justified the confidence placed in him in the past, were elements entitling him to special consideration. The rate-making power might safely have been continued in his control. But, on the other hand, the point at issue involved a principle, and the position of the Illinois Central was in some respects exceptional. It had refused to become a party to the Interstate Railway Association, and yet, public opinion would not tolerate any wide distribution of the power to make rates. It was doubtless to show that they were in full sympathy with the spirit and purposes of the Interstate Railway Association, in regard to rate matters, that the amendment to the by-laws was originally made by the Directors, and it requires no stretch of the imagination to suppose that Acting President Harriman was actuated by the same motives when he insisted that the expressed wishes of the Directors in this respect should not be disregarded. In any event, we have in the action taken an